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Sculpture and the Pediment 
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a7 the pediment in architecture has 
Ye lost interest or been neglected by the 
wis 


public and the profession, it is per- 

haps for no other reason than that it 
has been treated in past years as something to be 
disposed of in a matter-of-fact way and designed 
with little regard for essentials. But the pedi- 
ment remains the most important, the most ex- 
pressive, feature of many of our monumental 
and the majority of our governmental buildings. 
And recent years have seen the development of 
sculptors in this country with the ability and 
vision to cope with the problem of pediment de- 
sign. Among these the men herein interviewed 
on the subject are distinguished representatives, 
including Paul Jennewein, John Gregory, Adolph 
Weinman, and Edward Field Sanford, Jr. These 
men have all displayed unusual power in the 
sculptural design of pediments on various im- 
portant buildings in the United States. 

After all, good architecture is, at its best, a 
thing closely akin to sculpture, and the solution 
of problems of this sort depends upon men who 
have that breadth of vision in design which is 
required in order to conceive architecturally. 
The actual approach to the technicalities of the 
problem; that is, the first thoughts of the sculp- 
tor of a pediment in regard to his problem of 
satisfying that space, those personal details per- 
haps should be of very real interest to the archi- 
tectural profession. 

It is these thoughts which ArcHITECTURE has 
tried to elicit from sculptors for presentation in 
these pages. 

The recently completed Philadelphia Mu- 
seum is a monumental and significant example 
of present-day architecture which is archzolog- 
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ical in aspect and fittingly so. In its design Paul 
Jennewein and John Gregory were entrusted 
with the all-important matter of the sculpture 
for the principal pediments. Their work is of 
peculiar interest to the profession for the reason 
that, being traditionally founded on the sculp- 
ture of Greece, it has a freshness about it which 
depends on their application of polychromy—a 
use of color neglected since the days of the 
Greeks in the third century B. C.—as the direct 
inspiration for the conceptions they have worked 
out here. Mr. Jennewein tells us that the actual 
placing of figures in the pediment and determin- 
ing of heights of relief are the most important 
matters. In addition to placing the figures it 
was necessary that the plinth be placed in the 
centre, but at least four times as high in the 
centre as it is toward the end, in order to obtain 
proper emphasis there. “We find,” he says, 

“that in almost all modern examples the projec- 
tion is kept uniform throughout the pediment, 
and in order to obtain an effect as found or illus- 
trated in the historic Greek pediments, the end 
figures diminish in size. They must also be 
brought forward as free figures in order to obtain 
balanced distribution of pattern over the entire 
area of the tympanum.” 

In this matter of relief Mr. Weinman, who 
is president of the National Sculptors’ Society, 
presents an interesting difference of view-point 
and he remarks that: “I do not believe that the 
free-standing (or seated) figure, entirely discon- 
nected from the background, is so effective in 
the ensemble as an attached arrangement of fig- 
ures. I say this notwithstanding the fact that 
some famous pediment groupings in classic 
sculpture have the detached arrangement.” 
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Pediment in polychrome, Philadelphia Art Museum. Fohn Gregory, Sculptor ; Leon V. Solon, Polychromist ; 
C. L. Borie, Horace Trumbauer, and Clarence Zantzinger, Associated Architects 


This conservative view-point of Mr. Wein- 
man is borne out in his work which adorns the 
Wisconsin State Capitol, the State Capitol of 
Missouri, the Art Museum of Baltimore, the 
Madison Square Presbyterian Church (now 
demolished), and the Brooklyn Museum, in 
the sculpture for which last example Daniel 
Chester French collaborated. 


Ow, 


The work of Jennewein and Gregory for the 
Philadelphia Museum, it is interesting to note, 
consists entirely of free-standing individual fig- 
ures. The effect is rather splendid and, in a 
sense, a little theatrical. The figures here are 
most beautifully executed in polychrome terra- 
cotta with an effect of the same sort of intensified 
realism which might have been noted in the fig- 
ures of a Greek drama. In this they get back to 
the simplicity which existed before Roman or 
Baroque sculpture was conceived; and Mr. 
Jennewein interestingly goes on to say that: 
“We find in the fifth and fourth century, B. C., 
the groupings or massing of sculpture in a pedi- 
ment was treated as a flat conception—more 
like an Etruscan mural decoration, and one 
which necessitated the introduction of color, 


and which in all probability is an unconscious 
result, very much like the chiaroscuro of the 
Italian sixteenth-century school of painting.” 

For direct technical information on this prob- 
lem of the sculptor’s approach to the evolution 
of a design for a pediment, Mr. Edward Field 
Sanford, Jr.’s remarks are perhaps most inter- 
esting of all. Mr. Sanford’s two great pedi- 
ments for the new Capitol Extension Buildings 
of California were chosen as a basis for the inter- 
view with the sculptor and to illustrate his re- 
marks. 

We would agree with Mr. Sanford that the 
classic allegory’s most satisfying expression 
comes in its application to these types of purely 
classic buildings. He goes on to explain his 
problem: “The selection of a workable allegory 
was next in order. ‘The World Goes to Cali- 
fornia,’ as a title, seemed to fit the period and 
other conditions. At this time the facade of the 
building was then built up to scale, and the ac- 
tual composition attacked. 

“The first consideration was: should the ac- 
cents and bulk of the composition of the pedi- 
ment carry the line of the columns, or should 
they straddle them? Experiments were made, 
trying both methods, and it was found that a 
more harmonious composition and expression of 


Pediment in polychrome, Philadelphia Art Museum. C. Paul Fennewein, Sculptor 
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Individual figures in the pediment by Mr. laine shown on the opposite page 


strength was achieved through placing the ac- 
cents over the space between the columns. 
Eventually, a geometric formula was adopted 
and adhered to for both pediments, as is shown 
in the accompanying drawing. This geometric 
guide was of inestimable value in the control and 
relation of light and shade, line and mass. How- 
ever, it is not entirely without precedent, as 
careful observation of restorations of the pedi- 
ment of the Temple of Zeus leads one to believe 
that some such geometrical formula was used in 
its conception; while a study of the restoration of 
the Parthenon pediments leads one to wonder 
if there was a formula for that work; they cer- 
tainly seem to lack the geometric symmetry of 
the metopes. 

“After the geometric formula was evolved it 
became necessary to establish a satisfactory 
scale of the figures, an erroneous decision regard- 


ing which could easily cause the sculpture to 
dwarf and disfigure the building, or, on the other 
hand, to sink itself into oblivion.” 


0 | 


It is interesting to note here that the sculp- 
tor records his suspicions that the designers of 
the Parthenon pediments possessed some work- 
ing formula of which we know nothing, but, go- 
ing on from that point, he is unable to explain 
his own process of conception further than as a 
formula which was evolved: 

“The next consideration was the visibility of 
the composition; involving as it did height of re- 
lief and possible undercutting or light-reflecting 
mass. The depth of the allowed recess and 
thickness of the stone permitted the sculptor 


Hera, Triptolemus and Ariadne, and the figure of Nous, from Mr. Fennewein’s pediment 
on the Philadelphia Art Museum 
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Pediment over the main entrance to Missouri State Capitol, Fefferson City, Mo. A. A. Weinman, Sculptor 
Tracy &8 Swartwout, Architects 


but twenty-one inches, so this precluded the of free figures should be as nearly as possible 
possibility of the orthodox treatment of a pedi- obtained and an attempt was made to meet this 
ment; namely, that the figures should be free particular difficulty by a combination of under- 
from the background. It was felt that the effect cutting and reflecting planes combining low- 
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Pediment of the Library and Courts Building, Capitol Extension Group, Sacramento, Calif. “‘California 
Gives to the World”? Edward Field Sanford, fr., Sculptor. Weeks & Day, Architects 
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Pediment of the State Office Building, Capitol Extension Group, Sacramento, Calif. “The World Goes 
to California.’ Edward Field Sanford, fr., Sculptor. Weeks § Day, Architects 
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relief, to give the appearance of depth, high- 
relief, and full round. It was necessary to ob- 
serve carefully that the forms in relief should be 
well concealed from both side approaches; and 
from the always difficult view—looking directly 
up. From all of these mentioned points of view 
relief is inclined to assume an appearance almost 
ridiculous. 


“The Office Building faces south in full sun- 
light. With this in mind, light-reflecting masses 
and objects were strategically placed to subdue 
the hard shadows anticipated. For example, the 
skull under the belly of the bison was intended 
to modify that acute shadow. On the other 
hand, the Library Building faced north and re- 
ceived sunlight but rarely. So deep undercuts 
were resorted to, with as many free parts as 
possible. More brilliant modelling than on the 
Office Building was also demanded, though at 
all times bearing in mind that the material from 
which the pediment was to be cut was granite, 
which calls for broad, simple form. 

“To return to the scale model. With all the 
foregoing in our minds, clay was placed in the 
tympanum of the scale models; arranged and re- 
arranged until harmonious but indefinite masses 
evolved. From then on the development into 
figures was almost automatic, as the allegorical 
expression was always in mind. at 

“Exactly the same process of thought was 
applied to the Library Building. Its use was of a 
more esthetic nature, however, thus leading to 
a more poetic and unperiodic philosophy; 
namely: ‘California Gives 
to the World.’ It was felt _ 
that the period of the ‘be- 
ginning’ could be safely il- 
lustrated, but that a period 
which in time would be in- 
termediate should not be 
established unless it hap- 
pened to be a period of 
major importance. So this 
allegory, which will be 
equally appropriate in 
2028, was adopted. 

“Tt might be of interest 
at this time to mention 
some of the more detailed 
difficulties met with. For 
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Mr. Sanford, putting the final touches to the central fig- 
ure in the Office Building pediment shown on the op- 
posite page 


example, it was found that the spotting of the 
heads was inclined to become too regular and 
monotonous and the details thereon inclined to 
conflict with. the dentil course, so alignment 
and equal spacing were avoided. Consider- 
able play back and forth was resorted to, 
so that interest would be maintained from the 


Elevation and plan sketched by Mr. Sanford in working out a formula for the 
distribution of masses over the columns 
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Pediment on the Wisconsin State Capitol, 


Madison, Wis. A. A. Weinman, Sculptor. 


os 


Geo. B. Post & 


Sons, Architects 


ground. It was generally found that all major 
inclinations of line and form were more agree- 
able if inclined toward the centre of the com- 
position. A reasonable balance of mass and line 
must be maintained from left to right, yet 
monotony avoided. Further, the spaces must be 
logically filled without the introduction of 
‘junk.’ The most awkward spaces to fill were 
found to be the corners and spaces now iden- 
tified by the placing of the horses in the Library 
pediment, and the ox and bison in the Office 
Building pediment. Considerable difficulty was 
experienced with the wing of the Pegasus, as that 
mass outbalanced the horse opposite in the Libra- 
ry pediment. After much experiment, the expe- 
dient of tipping the wing well forward untilit came 
in shadow was found to restore the balance. 
“At all times it was necessary to bear in 
mind the stone joints and the necessity of avoid- 
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Pediment on the New York County Court House, New York City. Frederick W. Allen, Sculptor 


ing a ‘free joint’ to be structurally weakened 
through too close proximity to such joint. On 
the other hand, it was necessary to maintain 
this adjustment without sacrifice to the artistic 
symmetry of the composition.” 


Mr. Sanford concludes his pertinent and 
valuable notes on the subject by remarking that: 
“On the whole, it may be safely said that few 
problems coming before the sculptor offer so 
many involutions, yet maintain so keen and fas- 
cinating an interest throughout as that of the 
pediment”—a statement which Mr. Sanford, 
the sculptors of the Philadelphia Museum, 
and Mr. Weinman jointly and clearly convince 
us must be true beyond a doubt. 
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Texcoco: The Town Well 


Indo-Hispanic Mexico: I 


SOME NOTES ON THE MANNER IN WHICH INDIAN FORM AND 
IMPULSE HAS PERSISTED AND CONTINUED THROUGH 
AN IMPOSED CULTURE 


By William P. Spratling 


Drawings by the Author 


55-2 UCH things as tropic form and Indian 
A S x psychology have had a direct and 
g\ yg powerful influence on the post-con- 
3 quest architecture of Mexico. This is 
not to say that there are not good and more or 
less pure bits of the darocco, the churrigueresco or 
whatever it may be of the Spanish Renaissance 
that one happens to be looking for. But the 
truth is—and this is something that few have 
suspected—that the above-mentioned Indian 
and his impulse to design, along with the subtle 
effect of tropic form working through his imagi- 
nation, have had an unlimited and incalculable 
effect on well-nigh everything there. And there 
exist something like fifteen thousand domed 
structures in the republic, not to mention the 
other and more personal examples. Surely these 


things are significant of the real Mexico, and are 
important to any one interested in a living art 
or a living architecture. 

Mexico itself is an exciting country and, 
through its surface characteristics alone, vastly 
stimulating. Many who have been there will 
attest this. And scarcely any one of sensibili- 
ties may visit it without being affected. Cer- 
tainly Churriguera and his work experienced 
profound effects from a period there, and, to cite 
another, and to include a painter, Henri Rous- 
seau found in Mexico a complete phantasma- 
goria for his naive imagination to work upon. 
In Spain there are more than one or two notable 
buildings the conception of which may be traced 
to the stimulating effects of the tropics on the 
imagination of a Trasgueras or a Churriguera. 
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However, it is not nec- 
essarily the historical side 
of the phase which should 
interest. And to explain 
an architectural expres- 
sion of native Mexico one 
must produce illustrative 
evidence. Briefly its char- 
acteristics might be enu- 
merated as follows: A 
simplification of the mass- we 
es, occasionally a rare bit a 
of invention in the use of 
buttresses or stepped roof 
forms (as in La Soledad 
in Oaxaca), an insistence 
on and a joy in the use of 
the dome, which is found 
in a thousand variations 
and combinations, and, 
finally, in surface and 
decorative characteristics 
which clearly reveal the 
hand of the Indian and 
his feeling for good form. 
It is a far more personal 
quality as compared with 
the more severe and traditional Spanish. The 
motives with which the native maestro adorns 
his temple may consist of nothing more than 
the forms of palm branches interwoven about 
the arch of the portal with, perhaps, the sun 
and the moon (personal portraits) on either side 
in order to complete Aztec ideology. Or a 
whole vertical strip of the facade may be 
wonderfully enriched, if it be a more impor- 
tant piece, and covered from top to bottom 
with a whole world of the Indian’s imagination, 
including monkeys and fruit, a symbolic draping 
of corn-stalks with flowers, an Indian-featured 
Jesus or favored little saint in the centre, and 
perhaps with even an inscription in the letters of 
the Aztec language. All of this detail, whether 
in bold relief or painted in one of the very early 
frescoes inside, will be drawn with a simplicity 
and resulting forcefulness that only true primi- 
tives may equal. 

A wide use of color should also be noted. 
Blues and pinks dominate and towers frequently 
may match the azure of the sky above. In ce- 
ramics too the hand of the native craftsman is 
very evident. He is unstinting in the use of 
tiles, and not only do the domes of countless 
humble villages shine with them like so many 
inverted and colorful teacups, but frequently a 
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Architectura poblana—the native expression 


whole front may be patterned vertically, hori- 
zontally, and in areas with their rich and very 
personal designs. And these traits are in no 
sense limited to a few examples, or even to a few 
localities. They are characteristics of buildings 
in the most humble villages in Mexico, and may 
be found in the most remote parts and in many 
thousands of examples. 


What is more important is that the impulse 
to build in this manner is still a living one, and 
that in some instances buildings are being re- 
built or repaired by communities of peons in 
exactly the same manner as the work would have 
been done two hundred or three hundred years 
ago. Santa Maria Tonantzintla is a good exam- 
ple. To get to Tonantzintla one passes through 
the village of Cholula which, as far as I know, 
holds the record for the number of domed build- 
ings in one village. There are some three hun- 
dred and sixty-five Spanish colonial churches in 
and around this spot. Cholula had, until the 
Conquest, been an Aztec stronghold and a sacred 
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Cholula: From the Capilla Real 


city, and it was in line with the policies of the 
Spaniards that each temple or pyramid should 
be replaced or topped with a church. Therefore 
the amazing accumulation. Even at that, few of 
the churches are commonplace, and the Capilla 
Real, a great basilican structure, is a fine and 
distinguished example. This particular church 
has a total of thirty-nine domes, and the effect 
from the towers as one surveys it is incredible. 
In the drawings of these domes one or two 
churches in the background surmount what were 
formerly pyramids. 


— 


But to get back to Tonantzintla, which lies 
only two or three kilometres from Cholula. It is 
an unimposing old structure: a facade of dull red 
tile with little blue and white talavera-de-Puebla 
glazed tiles set at intervals in a diaper pattern; 
and a group of most delightfully naive saints 
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hold up their skirts just over the doorway. I 
went there one day because I had heard it was 
being reconstructed. And, sure enough, there 
were some five or six Indians working away at 
the carved vaulting of the interior, high above 
on scaffolds. They were very proud of their 
church. I talked with them about it and dis- 
covered that they had been engaged in the work 
of restoring, regilding, and painting these boldly 
carved figures of the interior for two and a half 
years without interruption and entirely on their 
own initiative. It was beautiful work, The 
maestro was an old Indian of about sixty, with 
bare feet in Auaraches and clothed in immaculate 
white cotton. He was not averse to accepting 
a peso toward the work on the church, but he 
made it plain that they were not interested in 
the money for other purposes. At the same 
time I pressed a fifty-centavo piece into his 
hand, telling him it was for pulque for his boys, 
and left him with many an “adios” and a broad 
grin. 
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Nearer Mexico City is Xochimilco, and there, 
in the space of a morning’s walk, one may dis- 
cover a score of the most charming little old 
churches, all of purely Indian origin and work- 
manship. Xochimilco itself is indescribable. 
Life here, one is convinced, is little different 
to-day from what it was four hundred years ago, 
and it is a thriving agricultural community. Its 
canals and the integrity of life on the innumera- 
ble small islands there are the causes for the 
preservation of this primitive scheme of things. 


— 


As a matter of fact, one does not need to 
travel far in the mountains to find these purely 
Indian communities. The Valley of Mexico it- 
self provides a wealth of examples. Texcoco, 
Atzcapotzalco, Tlanepantla (where there are fine 
sixteenth-century frescoes by Indians, and an 
inscription in Aztec), are all within easy reach of 


The Hacienda del Cristo 
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the city, as well as Tepepem, Xochimilco and 
Coyoacan at the other end of the valley. And 
not to be forgotten are the great religious shrines 
of Los Remedios and Guadalupe, both at the 
base of the mountains that surround. 

It is true that to see these things at their best 
one must visit the simple little communities such 
as those above mentioned. At the same time 
one can always discover symptoms of Indian 
psychology and feeling for form in almost any of 
the grandiose examples, and frequently in places 
where one would least suspect anything but the 
purest Spanish Renaissance. The gateway to 
the ruined Hacienda del Cristo, which was one 
of the really grand haciendas of the Spanish 
régime, is an example in point, and there are lit- 
erally hundreds of churches where the carvings 
—as in the florescent old Franciscan cathedral 
at Cuernavaca—assume such a purity of Indian 
design, and are so rich and primitive in manner 
that one is led to suspect that they have been 
chopped out of virgin stone with a no more so- 
phisticated tool than a machete. 
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Town Fountain, St. Paul du Val, A. M., France 
From the pencil drawing, same size, by | ARCHITECTURE 
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Entrance, Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, Mass. 
ARCHITECTURE (Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch &§ Abbott, Architects) 


cues ee From the pencil drawing, same size, by Constantin A. Pertzoff 
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Pians anD Deraits oF Speciat Y. M, C. A. Rooms—Enrrance Lossies, OrrFices, 


Banguet-Room, KitrcHen, CAFETERIA, ETC. 


JOHN F, JA 
First-Floor Plan: 


It is difficult to conceive of a more simply 
and consequently, perfectly y) planned series of 
rooms. Not only is this a decided improve- 
ment upon the old Y. M. C. A. scheme of a huge, 
non-homelike lobby of limitless extent, whick 
was supposed to serve the combined purposes 
of several rooms and was only a makeshift for 
any one of them, but 1 it creates a series of rooms 
of appropriate scale and size so that they take 
on the intimate atmosphere which they should 
rightfully have. The study which the scheme 
has undergone i is reflected in the unification of 
men’s and boys’ offices for their respective sec- 
retaries. The coat-room is well planned. No 
less ingenious is the disposition of the stack 
and freight elevator, which infringe upon the 
younger boys’ lobby, but which artfully form an 
inglenook with a fireplace. The practical re- 
quirement of the problem made it advanta- 
geous, as well as necessary (as is usually the case 
in a city lot), to have the plant near ‘the front 
of the building, and therefore the stack, while 
it goes without comment that the nearer the 
freight elevator is to the sidewalk the better. 

The banquet-room is uniformly panelled to 
correspond with the window openings, with 
some of the piers between them on the side 
walls, made to receive folding-doors. The latter 
serve to increase the room’s possibilities by 
dividing it into three. The one end is fitted 
with a rolling screen for stereopticon purposes. 
At this same end a portable stage can be as- 
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Second-Floor Plan: 


sembled in sections (see detail), the storage of 
which is in an adjacent storage-room. The 
kitchen is located immediately across the cor- 
ridor, and provided with cased openings ne a 

dish-slide to facilitate catering service. A de- 
tailed equipment plan is given, since it shows 
the usual requirements for cafeteria and restau- 
rant service, applicable to a number of other 
problems. It may be useful, in preliminary 
sketches at least, in allowing the proper amount 
of area. 

In the group dining-room a special black- 
board is provided, with a view to disguising its 
presence when not needed. The room is deco- 
rated with a Spanish flavor, thus affording an 
excuse for the blackboard’s being behind two 
folding, leather-covered doors enclosed within a 
frame. Other architectural styles may not em- 
brace leather-covered doors, but the idea is a 
sound one, and is well worth noting. 


Materials : 


First floor. Men’s lobby, terrazzo floor and 
base, wood wainscot; main office and boys’ sec- 
retary, cement floor and base, wood chair- 

rail; general secretary and stenographer’ s room, 
rubber tile floor and base; younger boys’ lobby 
and men’s living-room, terrazzo floor and base. 
Second floor. Banquet-hall and corridor, com- 
position floor and base; kitchen, cement floor 
and base; cafeteria, terrazzo floor and _ base: 
group dining-room, tile foor and base. 


First-floor plan, Dedver mare i : 
Prospect Park 4 on TAAIN ovricels| 
Brooklyn) 7 = 
Branch, 

YM. CA. 


GYMNASIUM 
4To x 13-0 


| MENS LIVING DOOM | 


Fohn F. Fackson, 
Architect 


At top of page, the 
men’s lobby, main 
Staircase, and, at 
left, the office. See 
details overleaf 


At left, the Sireplace 
in the younger boys 
lobby > TeCESSE d be- 
tween themain flue 
and a dumb-waiter 
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PLANs AND Deraits or Specrau Y. M. C. A. Rooms JOHN F, JACKSON, ARCHITECT 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


# Vor. LIX, No. 3 


TEXTURES AND TEXTURES 
a months ago we printed on this page a 


few slurring remarks about the growing af- 
fectation of crudities in textures—sagging roof 
lines that are built that way, stucco textures 
that are trowelled apparently with a spade, oak 
beams hacked out of all decency with a rounded 
plane-bit. We expressed the conviction that 
absurdities of this kind were no less repulsive 
as attempts at architectural expression than the 
jig-sawn ornament or the cast-iron deer of the 
’seventies and ’eighties. 

It is a pleasure to discover an opportunity of 
repeating our animadversions in connection 
with the news bulletin recently sent out from 
A. I. A. headquarters. Francis P. Sullivan, of 
the Washington, D. C., Chapter, is quoted: 

“Antique flavor in modern buildings often 
means only the substituting of poor, imperfect 
materials for those which are beautiful and sub- 
stantial. 

“The bricks in the Georgian houses with 
which I am familiar may have been made by 
hand, but they are just as well made as it is 
humanly possible for the hand to make them. 
They have all the little unevennesses and imper- 
fections that are inevitable in handiwork, but 
not one single defect that could be avoided by 
skill and care. They are as straight as a square- 
edge, laid with mortar joints of perfectly even 
width. 

“Yet I can be fairly sure that bricks described 
as handmade or colonial will be warped, 
cracked, split, spalled, and pockmarked, and 
that their color will range from a Japan black 
to the hideous madder that is found in the back- 
grounds of bad Oriental rugs. 

“If my protest seems over-emphatic it is be- 
cause of the intense love I bear toward all hon- 
est, natural, worthy textures; toward the grainy 
fracture of split stone and the cleft surfaces 
of slate; the clean chisel-cut in the wood, 
and the hammer mark faintly visible on the 
welded steel. In all these there is a healthful 
delight. 

“There called on me recently one calling 
himself an interior decorator, who showed me 
photographs of a library in limestone and oak. 
There were chunks knocked out of the mould- 
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ings and holes gouged in the panelling. Every 
surface was dented and every arris nicked. 

“He explained how, by the application of 
various mordants and the expert use of a file, a 
poker, a yard of iron chain, and a shotgun, a 
workmanlike job of stone-cutting and joinery 
had been given the equivalent of four hundred 
years wear. A thousand dollars, he boasted, 
was spent giving it the antique flavor.” 


TOOLS AND THE MAN 


N interior decorator and art critic—com- 
bined in one person—recently bewailed in 
a lecture the growth of the machine. 

“The furniture made to-day is not beautiful 
—it cannot be, for it is the product of machines 
instead of the painstaking hand labor of the real 
craftsman.” 

Twaddle! We hold no brief for the present- 
day furniture—much of it deserves a far more 
caustic jibe than the above, but to blame the 
results on the fact that man now has better tools 
than he once had is absurd. 

The first furniture-maker coaxed his posts, 
rails, and stretchers out of a log with the aid of 
a stone axe. Later craftsmen had the benefits 
of iron knives, then hard steel, drawshaves, 
augers, planes, sandpaper, fine varnishes. To- 
day we have added power to these and other 
tools. Are these latest aids different, funda- 
mentally, from the earlier, cruder ones? Is the 
power planer anything more than the adze, re- 
fined and improved? So frequently one hears 
this cry that the machine has ruined the crafts 
—as if it were a willful creature, one that man 
cannot control. The machine is no more than 
man’s own device to save his hands. 

All this being obvious, the fact remains that 
with each successive improvement in his tools 
man forgets for a little while the réle of designer 
in his delight over the ease with which the new 
tool does its work. The jig-saw furnished us a 
striking example of this. For the moment our 
thoughts may be straying away from design in 
the childish pleasure of seeing our new machine 
tools in action. That novelty is already wearing 
off, so that we can get back to the really im- 
portant job of having the machine do for us 
that which, we desire. 


Receiving Hospital 
and Nurses Home 
for the City of De- 
troit. Raymond 
Cary, Architect 


Another new De- 
troit building—the 
Wilson Theatre. 
Smith, Hinchman 
& Grylls, Archi- 
tects and Engineers 


The comparative- 
ly undeveloped 
valley in the mid- 
dle of New York 
City, recently pur- 
chased by Fohn D. 


from Columbia 
University, and 
on which it 1s pro- 
posed to erect the 
elaboratecentrefor 
the Metropolitan 


Rockefeller, Fr., Opera House 


By Ewing CallawayaNen York 


The proposed new 
office building to be 
erected on the site 
of the Wealdorf- 
Astoria, New York 
City. Shreve & 
Lamb, Architects 


The recently com- 
pleted Chanin 
Tower at 42d Street 
and Lexington Ave- 
“nue, New York 
City. Sloan & 
Robertson, Archi- 
tects and Engineers 
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TheMorland 
Courts, an exten- 
sive apartment 
development out- 
side of Cleveland, 
Ohio, just getting 
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A view of the 
Seville, Spain, 
Exposition Build- 


By Ewing Bollowae) New York 

The recently completed Gas and 

Electric Building, 14th Street, New 

York City. Warren & Wetmore, 
Architects 


By Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway, New York 


The new Woodrow Wilson 
Monument in Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia. Alvin Polaseck, 


under construc- 
LEO bind 
Lindsley Small 
& Associates, 
Architects and 
Engineers 
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The proposed Woodstock Tower, 
a new unit in Tudor City, along the 
East River, New York. Fred F. 
FrenchCo., Architects and Engineers 


By Ewing Galloway, New York 
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The Parthenon by Moonlight 
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By William Orr Ludlow 


WKeRGS the sun rose over 
vi A ‘ the waters of the Bos- 
2X ya phorus our little hy- 
See droplane taxied quiet- 
ly up into the wind; then, with 
a sudden roar of the propellers 
and a wide upward sweep, we 
rose into the air. The Bos- 
phorus grew narrower, the hills 
flattened, and the sun rose high 
above the horizon. Way down 
below we saw the blue water of 
the Golden Horn curving away to the west, and 
directly beneath lay Constantinople with its 
little round domes and tiny white minarets. 
Soon we were twisting along the air path over 
the Dardanelles with its modern gun emplace- 
ments, ancient Turkish forts, and lines of white 
crosses marking the Australian graves—then out 
over the sea dotted with a hundred little islands. 

For a time we seemed to be just floating 
slowly over a great map colored in blue and 
green. Then the plane banked sharply as it 
changed its course northward, and beneath was 
the sparkling water of the A’gean flecked with 
tiny whitecaps. A miniature curling surf line 
two thousand feet below carried the eye along 
until it rested on a distant wide-spread group of 
red roofs, from the centre of which rose, like a 
gray island out of a sea at sunset, a tiny table- 
land, and on its summit—something—yes, 
there it was—the Parthenon! 

A barren neck of land passed slowly be- 
neath, and a moment later we looked down on 
the Bay of Phaleron with Pireeus, the historic 
port of Athens, on its far shore. Beyond lay 
Salamis, bringing a vision of clashing triremes, 
and away to the north rose great Parnassus on 
whose rugged summit the gods once dwelt. Al- 
most below our feet was Athens; Athens, writ- 
ten in mythology and history, sung by poets, 
crowded with memories of days long gone, and 
still cherishing in its midst the symbols of a 
glory such as the world never saw before and 
may never see again. 

We dropped down out of a cloudless sum- 
mer sky with a headlong rush and, just as we 
were about to dive into that lovely blue water, 
flattened our course, skimmed at terrifying 


The Greek Government has re- 
cently given a large tract of land 
on the Field of Mars, in Athens, 
for the erection of a Temple of 
Youth—analogous to our own 
Y.M.C. A. buildings. Ludlow 
& Peabody, of New York, were 
selected as the architects of this 
building, which is to be in the 
classic Greek style. Mr. Ludlow, 
visiting Athens, records for us his 
Jirst sight of the Parthenon. 
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speed over the little waves, then 
bumped lightly along their 
crests, and came to rest as cas- 
ually as if we had always been 
just off shore in the harbor of 
Phaleron. 

We climbed out of the tiny 
cabin, convinced the customs 
officials that we were not smug- 
glers, and a moment later were 
rolling along a wide avenue, 
craning our necks now and again 
to see if we could get a glimpse of the rocky sides 
of the Acropolis, and perhaps through a chance 
vista reassure ourselves that in plain broad day- 
light the Parthenon would still be there crown- 
ing its summit. 

A pleasant dinner by early evening moon- 
light, with a group of Greek gentlemen in a 
private garden—a lovely little garden enclosed 
by high walls and filled with tall cypresses and 
flowers. With the coffee and cigarettes the 
conversation had turned on American architec- 
ture; how much and how well had we borrowed 
from the historic monuments of Greece. 

“Would you like to see the Parthenon by 
moonlight?” Imagine what might be the an- 
swer of an American architect, saturated from 
boyhood with stories of the glory of ancient 
Greece, one who had, of course, religiously 
slaved over the drafting of shaft, capital, and 
entablature of that apotheosis of all that was 
beautiful in ancient architecture. Was it possi- 
ble that I was really to stand on the steps of 
that building in the bright moonlight of that 
very summer evening? 

It was late when we rode past the dimly 
seen walls of the ruined theatre of Hadrian, at 
the foot of the Acropolis, and wound slowly up- 
ward along the road. Finally we alighted at a 
portal and the iron gates were unlocked by the 
guardian, for we were to have the unusual 
privilege of a night visit and of being the only 
visitors on the hill of the Acropolis. 

We picked our way cautiously still upward 
along the hillside, for the footing was uncertain 
on the rough blocks of white marble and the 
thousands of pieces of broken stone, which per- 
chance were Jeft there when through a thousand 
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years the great buildings of the Acropolis had 
been used as stone quarries by the successive 
ravagers of Athens. 

When we raised our eyes we were at the 
foot of a broad flight of marble steps and tower- 
ing above us was the silhouetted line of columns 


of the Propylea flanked by glistening white 
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a thing that would vanish if we moved or spoke 
aloud. In the sea of moonlight that line of sturdy 
giant columns glistened a deep yellow against 
the impenetrable black shadow of the portico 
behind and the blue of the star-flecked summer- 
night sky above. For a long time we stood in 
silence; somehow it would be a sacrilege to break 


walls—a fitting entrance portico to that sacred 
enclosure where stood the temples great and 
small, erected to the gods and dedicated to their 
worship. 

For a moment we paused at the top of the 
long flight of steps to wonder at the beauty of 
the small yet singularly dignified columns sup- 
porting the entablature and stone-coffered ceil- 
ing of the peristyle. Beautiful! But we must 
go on, for there, not a hundred yards away in 
the mellow light of the full moon of a southern 
sky, rose before us great columns with their 
splendid stern dignity and grace, still support- 
ing what remains of the pediment of the build- 
ing which at that moment we knew was the 
most beautiful in the world—the Parthenon. 

It seemed like a thing unreal, mysterious, 
something quite different from the works of 
man, perhaps something belonging to another 
world. Maybe this was just a dream building, 


From the drawing by N. Vassilieve 


that spell with words. No sound was to be heard 
except the far-away toot of an automobile horn 
which came up to us from that quiet city which, 
with its twinkling lights and black roofs, lay at 
our feet. 

At last we approached, and as we came un- 
der the shadow of the walls the great severe 
columns seemed to rise up with a splendid 
majesty that made us mere men of the twen- 
tieth century unspeakably insignificant. They 
seemed to be telling us that twenty-three cen- 
turies before we were born they existed, that 
in those far-away ages when Christ walked the 
earth they were old. 

We passed quietly along one of the great 
porticos, just an old Greek gentleman and_.I, 
and although, long before, a far-away bell had 
told us that another day had passed, we lingered 
for hours, hardly a sentence passing between 
us, for he was thinking of his great ancestors, 
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and I—well, there are times when words seem 
impertinent and silence is sacred. 

Framed by two great columns I caught a 
glimpse of a lovely picture—the somber city, 
beyond it the dark waters of the moonlit sea, 
above its shores the silhouetted crests of black 
mountains, and above these the stars set in the 
gray blue of the night sky. Time and space did 
not seem to exist, there were only romance, 
beauty, and memory. As I laid my hand with 
reverence on one of the stately smooth shafts 
it seemed to me that perhaps I too was now a 
pilgrim come from afar to worship at that 
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shrine devised by one far more a deity than she 
to whom this temple of beauty was erected. 

It was one of those dreams from which 
awaking seems unkind, but surely there was 
coming another day. So with many a pause 
for just one more vision, slowly we descended 
the great marble steps, passed through the old 
iron gate and, still dreaming of an ancient 
splendor, passed homeward through the quiet 
streets of Athens—Athens, that proud city 
which for centuries gone had cherished as her 
supreme glory the greatest of the works of art 
of man—the Parthenon. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL OF THE TWEN- 

TIETH CENTURY. By Epwarp F. Stevens, 

F. A.I. A. Second revised edition. 566 pages, 

7 by to inches. Illustrated with diagrams, plans, 

and photographs. New York: 1928: F. W 

Dodge Corporation. $7.50. 

A profusely illustrated source-book on the hos- 
pital problem. The author, while an architect, 
avoids any discussion of style, forms of construction, 
or materials, treating rather the all-important ques- 
tions that determine the plan. 


FIRE RESISTANCE OF HOLLOW  LOAD- 
BEARING WALL TILE. By S. H. IncBerc 
and H. D. Foster. Research Paper No. 37. Re- 
print from Bureau of Standards Yournal of Re- 
search, Vol. II, January, 1929. 334 pages, 534 by 
g inches; illustrated. Paper covers. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 1928: Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office. 75 cents. 


Findings resulting from three series of five tests 
of hollow load-bearing wall tile of representative 
design and clay materials. 


WET WALLS AND EFFLORESCENCE. By L. 
A. Patmer. 26 pages, 834 by 11 inches; illus- 
trated. Paper covers. Chicago: 1928: American 
Face Brick Association. 


The facts as to efflorescence and how to avoid it, 
as determined by investigations conducted for the 
Association by the National Bureau of Standards. 


INDEX TO A. S. T. M. STANDARDS AND 
TENTATIVE STANDARDS. As of September 
I, 1928. 96 pages, 6 by g inches. Paper covers. 
Issued by the American Society for Testing 
Materials, 1315 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The number of these standards (548 in all) has 
made advisable this complete index, by which one 
can ascertain whether the A. S. T. M. has prepared 


a specification or test covering a given material and, 
if so, where it may be found published. 


DIE ALTEN LAGERHAUSER AMSTERDAMS. 
By Dr. Macpa Revesz-ALEXANDER. 190 pages, 
814 by 11% inches. Illustrated with drawings 
and photographs. The Hague: 1928: Martinus 
Nijhoff. 16 gulden (about $6.50). 


The old warehouses of Amsterdam undoubtedly 
constitute a large part of the old city’s charm and 
appeal to architects. Supplementing his many illus- 
trations of these, the author adds other Dutch and 
Belgian structures of similar types. 


A DIGEST OF THE LITERATURE ON THE 
NATURE OF THE SETTING AND HARD- 
ENING PROCESSES IN PORTLAND CE- 
MENT. By R. H. Bocuse. 48 pages. 6 by 9 
inches; paper pamphlet. Paper No. 17, October, 
1928, Portland Cement Association Fellowship at 
the National Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
DEG 


Observations and theories based on chemical and 
structural phenomena that have been proposed to 
account for the unique property of Portland cement 
to set and harden. 


INDIA: THE LANDSCAPE, THE MONU- 
MENTS, AND THE PEOPLE. By Martin 
Htriimann. 338 pages, 9 by 12 inches. 304 
pages of illustrations. Printed in Switzerland 
and Germany. New York: 1928: B. Wester- 
mann Co., Inc. $7.50. 


After a short introduction in English the author 
gives us a superb collection of illustrations from 
photographs. While these cover the subjects in- 
dicated in the subtitle, a great majority deal with 
the architecture in large, clearly printed plates that 
will appeal strongly to the architect. The photog- 
raphy and the printing are of unusual excellence. 
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ARCHITECTURE’sS Competition I1I—Report of the Judges 


NEY the judges were disap- 
#4 EF pointed with the results of this com- 
petition. It seems to them that, ex- 
wie cept for the prize winners, there was 
very little imagination used, and rather less 
than the customary attention to presentation. 
The programme called for the design of a two- 
car garage for a suburban or country estate, 
providing quarters for a married chauffeur on 
the second floor. 
The following very brief comments may be 
interesting in connection with the prize-win- 
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ning designs. Number One wins on account of 
its plan—the elevations could undoubtedly be 
improved by further study. Number Two has 
another good plan. The stair tower, while ex- 
pensive, might be a welcome feature in the 
group. Number Three, a well-rendered draw- 
ing which, however, suggests that it was de- 
veloped from the outside in. Number Four, 
another excellent plan which in reality would 
not appear quite so heavy as the perspective 
indicates. Number Five, a frank and straight- 
forward adaptation of the old stable type. 
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ARCHITECTURE?S COMPETITIONS 


er ee second series of 
#4 _ competitions is continued with the 
programme set forth below. There is 
pres plenty of time allowed for its com- 
pletion—not so much, however, as to permit 
contestants to postpone action. The time to 
begin studying the problem is now. This page 
will not appear again before the closing. 


The problems chosen are comparatively sim- 
ple, requiring but one drawing, and that in a 
wide choice of media. There are four problems, 
one judged in each period of three months dur- 
ing the year. 

The scale of prizes is maintained, with the 
three medals as additional incentive, all accord- 
ing to the “General Conditions” printed below. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 


The Fury of Awards: Messrs. Raymond M. 
Hood, Ralph T. Walker (of Voorhees, Gmelin 
& Walker), and the Editor of ARCHITECTURE. 


Compensation to Competitors : ARCHITECTURE 
will pay to the winners of each competition, 
immediately after receiving the jury’s judg- 
ment, the following 


For Design placed First... .$150.00 


Second... 75.60 
i S Ss Third. “30:00 in books* 
ag ‘3 a Fourth.. 20.00 in books* 
~ sy 53 Fifth ... 10.00 in books* 


*These to be chosen from the Art and Architectural 
list of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


In addition to the above awards, which are 
made for each one of the quarterly competitions, 
ARCHITECTURE will present three medals at the 
end of the fourth competition, one of gold, one 
of silver, and one of bronze, to the three designs 
chosen from among the quarterly awards which, 
in the opinion of the jury, show the greatest 
merit in design. 

Eligibility : Architects, students, and drafts- 
men are invited to enter one or all of these com- 
petitions. It is mot necessary that a competitor 
be a subscriber to ARCHITECTURE. A com- 
petitor may submit one or more designs in any 
of these competitions, but not more than one 
prize will be awarded to a competitor in each. 

Requirements: One sheet (paper, not card- 


COMPETITON IV. 


It is required to design an information sta- 
tion for the lobby of a large office-building. The 
location is on a blank wall 22 feet wide, with 
25-feet ceiling height, between two elevator cor- 
ridors 10 feet wide and 12 feet high. The counter, 
or whatever form the booth may take, may pro- 
ject not more than 5 feet from the wall, and 
may, if desired, utilize a sinkage in the wall of 
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board) only is required for the presentation of 
each design. It must be exactly of the size in- 
dicated in the sketch diagram herewith, the 
border margins left blank ex- 
cept for the nom de plume or 
other identifying device. The 
drawing may be in line or 
wash, or both, but if in wash 
it should be in monochrome, 
preferably in India ink. In- 
dicate all scales graphically. 
To preserve the anonymity of 
drawings, each is to be signed 
with a nom de plume which is 
also written upon the outside of a blank white 
envelope containing the competitor’s name and 
address. Drawings may be sent flat or rolled, 
and are to be addressed ““ArcHITECTURE, Com- 
petition No. IV, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.” The closing time given below is for re- 
ceipt of entries at the office of ARCHITECTURE, 
rather than the closing by postmark date—this 
being necessary in order that judgments can be 
made and published in the following issue of the 
magazine. In justice to all, no questions regard- 
ing the competitions can be answered. 

Drawings awarded prizes become the prop- 
erty of ArcHiTEcTURE for publication and for 
any other use at the publishers’ discretion. 
Other drawings will be returned to the senders 
if postage is included. 


LYom de plume 


Closing May 1, 1929, at noon 


t foot depth. Attendant in charge will have a 
card index of tenants, past and present, and a 
telephone. Materials used may be any that will 
provide durability and necessitate little labor in 
maintenance. 

Show front elevation and plan at as large a 
scale as may be convenient for the sheet size, 
composing the drawing vertically. 


Photographs by Frank B. Howard 


Frienps’ Meetinc-House, PoucuHkeEepsig, N. Y. 


ALFRED BUSSELLE, ARCHITECT 
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HARRY LESLIE WALKER, ARCHITECT 
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The board room 


These offices are panelled in American walnut. The overmantel carv- 
ing, modelled and carved by Irving &§ Casson in the manner of Grinling 
Gibbons, is of the usual English lime wood. As will be more clearly 
seen in the detail on the next page, the carving portrays the implements 
used in the oil industry and the flower forms native to the Southwest. 


OFFICES OF THE MARLAND O1L CoMPANY 
Ponca City, OKLA. 


JOHN DUNCAN FORSYTH, ARCHITECT 
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Photographs by 
Mattie Edwards Hewitt 


SCHENCK 
& 
WILLIAMS, 
ARCHITECTS 


Plans on 
other side of sheet 
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On the second floor, plan of which is not shown, there are four 
class rooms, the chemistry and physics laboratories, a small 
library, and a large room devoted to art instruction 
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A Pictorial Review of Modern 
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New canal bridges in Amsterdam, Holland Designed and built by the municipality 
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The apartinents 
are built with 


A new street granite base, 


in the intermediate 
Mercator Plein stories 
District, in red brick, attic 


Amsterdam in brown brick 
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A new street in the Mercator Plein District, Amsterdam, Holland ; below, the treatment at an intersecting street 
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Shopping arcade, Amsterdam, Holland 
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Shopping arcade and apartments, Amsterdam, Holland 


Mattie FE. Hewitt 


Lower terrace, estate of Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. Hill, 
Palisades, N. Y. Marian Coffin, Landscape Architect 


Landscape Gardening 


A PICTORIAL REVIEW OF THE SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE NEW YORK 
CHAPTER, AMERICAN SOCIETY OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS, OPENING AT 
ARDEN GALLERY, NEW YORK, MARCH ELEVENTH 
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Samuel H. Gottscho 


Garden of H. L. McVickar, 
Tuxedo, N.Y. Clarence Fowler, 
Landscape Architect 


Mattie E. Hewitt 


Entrance to lower terrace, estate 

of Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. 

Hill, Palisades, N.Y. Marian 
Coffin, Landscape Architect 
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Henry W. Shepard 
Garden on the estate of S. M. 
Flickinger, Buffalo,N.Y. Eric 
JF. Reeves, Landscape Architect 


Harry G. Healey 


Side entrance to rose garden, 

estate of Mr. and Mrs. Edgar 

W. Bassick, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Marian Coffin, Landscape 
Architect 
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Garden pool, estate of S. M. Flick- 
inger, Buffalo,N.Y. Eric. F. Reeves, 
Landscape Architect 


Henry W. Shepherd 


Planting along entrance road, 
estate of Mr. and Mrs. Ger- 
aldyn Redmond, Brookville, 
Long Island. Robert Ludlow 
Fowler, Fr., Landscape Archi- 
tect.  (Fames W. O?Connor, 
Architect) 


Samuel H. Gottscho 
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In the garden of Mrs. Howard Bon- 
bright, Grosse Point, Mich. Ruth 
Dean, Landscape Architect 


Tebbs SF Knell 


South terrace, estate of Mr. and 

Mrs. Geraldyn Redmond, Brook- 

ville, Long Island. Robert Lud- 

low Fowler, Fr.. Landscape 

Architect. (Fames W. O’Con- 
nor, Architect) 
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Harry G. Healy 


Swimming-pool, 
Manetto Hill Farm, 
Plainview, Long 
Island. Carl F. 
Pilat, Landscape 
Architect and 
Owner 


Harry G. Healy 


A side path in the 
garden designed for 
Mr. and Mrs. E. 
Mortimer, Glen 
Head, Long Island. 
Annette Hoyt 
Flanders, 
Landscape 
Architect 


Edward Palmer York, 1865-1928 
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3-44 DWARD P. YORK died just at the 
BS E ¥ end of 1928, and was buried on New 
aX Yg Year’s Day at Stonington, Conn., his 
O44 summer home, where eight genera- 
tions of his family had lived before him. 

Founder of the firm of York & Sawyer, 
architects, with offices at 100 East 42d Street, 
he had designed some of the most important 
buildings in America, including several of New 
York City’s best-known hospitals, banks, and 
college structures. 

He was born in Wellsville, N. Y., in 1865. He 
studied architecture at Cornell University and 
later in the office of McKim, Mead & White, 
where for eight years he worked under Stanford 
White. In 1898 he founded the firm with which 
he was thereafter associated, Mr. Sawyer also 


coming out of McKim, Mead & White’s office. 
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Among the many well-known projects to the 
firm’s credit are the Fifth Avenue Hospital, the 
recently completed Central Savings Bank, New 
York, the law group given to the University of 
Michigan by W. W. Cook, the engineering group 
to be constructed at Cornell, the Euthenics 
Building at Vassar, the Royal Bank of Canada 
in Montreal, Orthopedic Hospital, the United 
States Assay Office, the Brooklyn Trust Com- 
pany, Riggs National Bank in Washington, 
Rochester Trust Company and Lincoln Na- 
tional Bank of Rochester, and the post-office, 
customs-house, and court buildings in Hono- 
lulu. His firm had just finished the contract 
drawings for the new Department of Commerce 
building in Washington. From 1909 to 1913 the 
firm was consulting architect to the Treasury 
Department in Washington. 


a 


AFTER a friendship with “Ned” York cover- 
ing a long period: of years I find myself 
wishing to put some record of it on paper. We 
often strive in such ways te recapture the past, 
and we succeed in so far as we cause it to shed 
once more its cherished glow upon us. 

I am sure that all those who knew him will 
agree that he radiated the spirit of sincerity. 
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He was utterly foreign to cant and deceit. He 
was foreign also to boastfulness, though he 
achieved a great success in his chosen profes- 
sion. The very. great reputation of the firm of 
York & Sawyer never turned his head. He 
spoke of the remarkable work of himself and 
his associates with modesty and naturalness. 
There was no suggestion of arrogance, no as- 
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sumption of authority, in his speech, nor, I am 
sure, in his mind. 

I remember how with unaffected pleasure 
but no excess of elation he showed me on 
Thanksgiving Eve a series of striking Gothic de- 
signs which he had submitted that day to a 
university official. I was impressed by their 
charm and wished that it had fallen to my lot 
to share in the production of such beauty. 

In the creation of long-enduring loveliness 
there is a peculiar satisfaction. This satisfac- 
tion is denied to most of us, but not to the archi- 
tect of harmonious buildings in brick and stone. 
Si momentum requiris, circumspice—“if you 
seek his monument, look around you””—is in- 
scribed upon the tomb of Sir Christopher Wren 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral. And so we may say of 
our dear friend who is gone and his fellow- 
craftsmen who survive to mourn his going. 

His part in the complex work of his archi- 
tectural organization it is not the task of a 
layman to judge, but we shall probably not be 
far wrong if we ascribe to him the invaluable 
réle of counsellor and critic rather than that of 
laborious draftsman. His experience and judg- 
ment stood him in constant good stead. He 
had a strong sense of values, both in business 
and in technic. He had buttressed his collegi- 
ate and early professional studies with persistent 
reading of the best kind. Good books were his 
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Main banking-room, 
Central 
Savings Bank, 
Broadway and 76th St. 
New York City 
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habitual companions, especially those having to 
do with architecture and its cultural back- 
ground. 

He had, moreover, the faculty of securing 
the confidence of those with whom he estab- 
lished professional relations. His native honesty 
shone out for them to see. He was shrewd with- 
out narrowness, prudent but liberal, practical 
yet true to a lofty code of ideals. He gave open- 
handedly to public causes and to private needs. 
He was loyal to his friends and devoted to his 
family. He permitted himself an occasional 
brief lapse into whimsical irony, which he seemed 
to use as a protection against his own most gen- 
erous impulses, but which only served to endear 
him more deeply to his understanding friends. 

In recent years it had come to be the custom 
of a little group of these friends to gather for an 
hour or two every Sunday afternoon in sum- 
mer at his Stonington home. Within sight of the 
sapphire ocean, fable and banter, philosophy 
and religious speculation, good-will and good 
fellowship held sway. Into his own later think- 
ing had crept a new mellowness, a larger graci- 
ousness, and a firmer faith in the survival of the 
human spirit beyond the bounds of space and 
time. Now the familiar circle is broken by his 
absence, but the memory of its pure affection 
and unalloyed happiness remains. 
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York & Sawyer, 
Architects 
One of the last works 
with which Mr. York 
was connected 
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Photographs by W. M. Clarke 
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House or Mrs. R. B. Fupcer, Los ANGELEs, CALIF. ROLAND E. COATE, ARCHITECT 
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House or Mrs. R. B. Fupcer, Los ANGELEs, CALIF. 
ROLAND E. COATE, ARCHITECT 
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ARCHITECTURE’S 
PORTFOLIO 


OF 


GATE-POST TOPS 


& « «# Subjects of Previous Portfolios # # + 


PANELLING OF THE ENGLISH TypEs—Jan., 1927 Buitt-1In BooxcasEs— Jan., 1928 
Srairway Deraizs (GeorciANn, Earty Cuimney Tops— Feb., 1928 
5 : +5 Ig2 
MERICAN, ETC.)— Feb., 192 
AMERICAN, ) »19?7 Door Hoops— Mar., 1928 
TONE Masonry TExTURES— Mar., 192 
Stone Maso : 91927 Bay Winpows— Apr., 1928 
EncLisH CHIMNEYS— Dice LO2T WC inp Aes May, 1928 
Bb) 
FANLIGHTS AND OTHER OVERDOOR Garpen GATES— June, 1928 
S > 
TREATMENTS— May, 1927 
Stair Enps— July, 1928 
Textures or BrickwoRK— June, 1927 
BALCONIES— Aug., 1928 
R s— 192 
Tron Rarinc July, 1927 Garpen Watis— Sept., 1928 
Door Harpware— Aug., 192 
e797) Axcaprs— Oct., 1928 
PatiapiaAn Motives— Sept-, 1927 Decorative Piaster Cre1tincs— _ Nov., 1928 
GaBLE Enps— Oct., 1927 CornicEs AND ENTABLATURES OF 
CotoniaL Top-Raiiincs or Woop—Nov., 1927 Woov— Dec., 1928 
CircuLaR AND Ova Wrinpows (Ctassic Doorway Licutinc— Jan., 1929 
AND RENAISSANCE)— Dec., 1927. Fireptaces or Encuisn Types— __ Feb., 1929 


Sete oe eA tT LON UR OR PULURE ISSUES 


Aids to Fenestration Corbels Garden Shelters Quoins 

Balustrades Elevator Doors Interior Paving Second-story Porches 
Banking-room Furniture Fences Niches Stucco Textures 

Belt Courses Finials Outside Stairways Treillage 

Brick, Moulded Fléches Patios Verandahs 

Clock Towers Garden Pools Pulpits Weathervanes 


Photographs showing interesting examples under any of 
these headings will be welcomed by the Editor 
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DENMAN FINK 


CHARLES S. KEEFE 


sg WM. HEYL THOMPSON 


SLAUGHTER MANOR, GLOUCESTERSHIRE DELANO & ALDRICH 
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PHILADELPHIA (OLD) E. GUY DAWBER 


HARINGTON HOUSE, GLOUCESTERSHIRE CHARLES S, KEEFE 
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OSWALD C. HERING ASPLEY GUISE, BEDFORDSHIRE BROADWAY, WORCESTERSHIRE 
ATTRIBUTED TO SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN 


ROPES MEMORIAL, SALEM, MASS. (1719) MILLER’S GREEN, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. C. 1745 
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HARINGTON HOUSE, 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


HARINGTON HOUSE 


ANDREW J, THOMAS 


EDGAR AND VERNA SALOMONSKY 
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CHIPPING CAMPDEN, LEIGH FRENCH, JR. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Courtesy J. B. Lippincott Co. CALAIS 
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MASSACHUSETTS (EARLY IQTH CENTURY) 
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CHELTENHAM, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
c. 1828 


McGILL & HAMLIN 5 CHARLES S. KEEFE 
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Tower, Mountain Lake, Fla. Milton B. Medary, Architect 
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